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ABSTRACT 
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teachers increased acceptance and understanding of integration as 
evidenced by pre-intervent ion and post-intervention surve3's; a 
decrease in the numbers of questions about integration posed by staff 
and an increase in the numbers of positive comments; the targeting of 
specific areas for improvement as a result of staff discussions; and 
improved perceptions of support by the regular class teachers. 
Appendices include the integration assessment surveys and results, a 
teacher questionnaire, and a model for effective utilization of 
special education staff in the regulfir classroom. (Contains 31 
references.) (DB) 
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ABSTRACT 



lerinina Staff Poles rina Resoons i b i 1 i t i es with Integration: 
A Hnae i ror Effective utilization of Special Education Staff 

r, rne Peoui.=^r Tiassroom. nallaaher. VIckv a... 1992: 
Practicum Reoort . •■iova universitv. Ed.D. Proaram in Child 
^no Youth Studi es . Educat i ona 1 Pract i ces/ El erne n tar y 
Educat ion/Interdiscipi inarv Aoproach/Li terature Revi ews/ 
Ma instreaminq/SDecial Education/Teacher Pole 

The oroDlem in the writer's worK setting was role ambiquity 
with regard zo effective utilization of soecial education 
staff within the reaular classroom and inadequate classroom 
suDDort for the reau i ar teacher work i na with spec i al 
eaucatlon students. The goal of the writer was that all 
staff memoers i nvo i vea wou id be ab 1 e to c 1 ear 1 y def i ne the i r 
respective roles and resoons i b i 1 i t i es . understand the 
rationale for intearated services, and be more comfortable 
with integration. 

The solution strategv selected involved assessment of 
intearation oracrices. pvploration and modeling of various 
collaborative teaching arrangements and the development of a 
modei for effective utilization of staff to orovide 
additional suooort facilitating integration. 

A model was aevelooed which describes staff roles and 
responsibilities in the integration of special education 
stuaents. Staff involved demonstrated increased acceptance 
ana improved unaerstandi na of integration efforts, an 
increased awareness of the rationale for intearated 
services, and taraeteo areas for further improvement. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Description of Work Setting and Community 

The work setting was an elementary school in a small, 
suburban community in the northeast. Once a sparsely 
populated agricultural community, proximity to major cities 
was a factor in the transformation to a mostly residential 
area. The 22,000 member community was predominantly 
Caucasian with no significant minority copulation. The 
community, aenerallv considered upper middle class, was 
increasingly experiencing severe budget deficits and the 
effects of rising regional unemployment. 

There was subsidi2ed housing in the community for some 
400 low income families, but most community members lived In 
neighborhoods of single family homes on tree lined streets. 
According to the 1*990 Census of Population and Housing 
(U, S, Department of Commerce, 1991). the median value of 
owner occupied homes was S23l,300 in this community. 

Manv residents were employed in service industries or 
in technical fields. Recently, there had been substantial 
lavoffs in defense industries and in technical fields in the 
real on which no doubt impacted some community members. 
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The communirv is the home of a small, private, liberal 
arts colleae and several parochial schools. The local 
Dublic school system included four eiementarv schools* one 
early childhood education center, one middle school and one 
comprehensive high school. Approximately 3,700 students 
vere enrolled in the school system. 

Summer school programs, enrichment programs and 
extracurricular sports were en.ioyed by many students. After 
araduation. 85% or more of the students go on to 
institutions of higher education. Before and after school 
child care was available in the schools. Chapter 1 services 
were provided in math in the elem.entary schools. Special 
eoucation services were provided in everv school. 
Consistent with surrounding communities, approximately 12% 
of the school population received special education 
services. Approximately 5% of students were eligible for 
free or reduced lunches. 

This school system was experiencing Increased 
enrollment in the elementary grades and decreased enrollment 
at the upper grades. Physical space for instruction was at 
a premium. There were several portable classroom units in 
use. Plans for construction of a new elementary school were 
held in limbo bv severe budget limitations imposed by the 
community. The system laid off 25% of total teaching staff 
at the close of the 1^90-1^^1 school year due to budget 
deficits. Combined with the fact that there had been 
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notable administrative changes In the last five years, it 
was clear that this school system was in a critical 
transit ion period. 

Vriter^s Work Setting and Role 

The work setting of the writer was an elementary schcol 
with an enrollment of approximately 400 students in grades 
one through five. The two-story brick building was 
approaching it^s 30th birthday, and was originally 
constructed as a junior high school. It was later converted 
to elementary use. The school provided Chapter 1 services 
in math. Remedial reading and special education services 
were available for students with demonstrated needs. 
Approx imate ] v 13% of the students received special education 
services. Some of students qualified for free or reduced 
lunches in the school cafeteria. 

The professional staff in the building included a 
Drincioal . reachina assistant principal, and 14 regular 
education teachers. Additionally there were itinerant 
services provided in music, art. library sciences and 
phvsical education. There were three special education 
teachers and three full-time special education instructional 
aides assigned to this school. A part-time guidance 
counselor served as chairperson of the Student Assistance 
Team and was available for students. (The Student 
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-ssjstance Team is 5 mu 1 r » a i sc i o i i narv arouo cnarged with 
lOenrifvina moa 1 1 1 cat i ons or c i assroom i n terv-ent i ons which 
T"iav assist stuaents exoeriencina a i f f i cu i t i es . ) The 
DODulation soecificallv invoivea in this oracticum project 
were three reauiar education teachers, one special education 
^eacher . and one spec i a i educat i on I nst ruct i ona 1 a i de • 
The writer is a special education teacher with a 
caseload of sixteen, fourth qrade students with mild to 
moderate soeciai neeas. The students haa varied needs 
including learning disaoilities and behav i oral /emot i onal 
neecs. The v/riter worKea with three fourth arade teachers 
and was charaed with managing the program and oroviding 
ni rect services to students. Services were to be provided 
in the reaular classroom as much as oossiDle- In this 
pnceavor . a soec i i eoucat i on 1 nst ruct i ona i a i ne worked 
under the direction rind suoervision of the writer. 

The writer has 16 vears of experience instructing 
special students having taught learning disaoled, 
neve 1 opmen tal 1 v de 1 ayed. behav i oral 1 y and emot i ona 1 1 y 
handicapped students. The writer's undergraduate degree is 
in special education with training in learning disabilities, 
oeve 1 oomen t a i oelays. and emotional handicaps. The writer 
npi5 =1 master's neoree in education technoioay with a 
specialization in special needs. The writer is currently 
studying at ^.he doctoral level, having recently completed 
educational leadership and program evaluation components. 




CHAPTER II 
STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 



Problem Descr ioticn 



Scholars in the field of special education have debated 
the most appropriate methods, materials and location of 
services since the inception of Public Law 94-142, later 
reauthorized in Public Law l01-4'76, the Individuals with 
DisaDilities Education Act (IDEA), and the discussion 
continues todav. Regardinq location though, the intent of 
the law is clear. Students with special needs are to be 
educated in the least restrictive environment (LRE). Trends 
in soeciai education indicate varying interpretations of 
this mandate over time. Pull-out service deliverv models 
oreoomi nateo for many vears, followed by increased 
mainstreaming. The perspective of time has contributed to 
^ne most recent practices of more widespread inclusion, 
often referred to as integration of special students. 

The mode 1 of scec i a i eoucat i on serv i ce oe 1 i verv in the 
^^riter's communitv has reflected trends in the field. 
Similar to many other school systems, special education 
services have changed over the past several years. The 
nrioinai pull-out programs were specific to handicapping 
conditions and many students were tuitioned out to private 
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^erripos. Co I i aooran i ve oronrams were aesigned next, 
-/nerein neionoorina communities cou i a share resources to 
eaucate soeciai stuaents. Low Inciaence exceot i ona 1 i t i es 
were cost effectiveiv manaqea in this fashion within the 
ouDlic schooi realm. The conceot of mai nstreami nq and 
non-cateaor i cal services followed. The label inq of student 
handicaps was discouraaea, more qeneric proqrams were 
desiqneo and Increased involvement in the regular classroom 
was sought. In recent years with declining financial 
resources, efforts were increased to bring back students 
that were serviced in private settings. In the writer's 
work setting, there was a need to develop a model to 
oDtimallv use existina soeciai education staff within the 
regular classroom ro meet student neeas. 

The writer orovided services for intermediate students 
with oenavioral difficulties from 1986 through 1990 in a 
substantially seoarate resource room program. Some limited 
mainstreaming of these students was managed. In 1990. the 
Superintendent initiated a oolicv of increased integration. 
In Septemoer 19Q1, there were significant program changes. 
In accordance with a svstemwide goal of intearation^ 
students with soeciai needs were assigned to regular 
rriassrnoms and cateaorical resource room orograms were 
eliminated in the writer's work setting, 

Manv aifficuities were beina encountered as essentially 
all special students and special education staff were 



intearatea into reauiar classrooms. Physical integration 
had been accomp 1 i shea . Special education students were 
neinq serviced in the reauiar classroom with their 
nondisadled peers. Ideally, special education staff members 
would collaborate with regular education staff members and 
they would jointly plan and deliver a program for special 
education students. In actual fact, roles and 
responsibilities were not clearlv defined for staff members 
)n this new Joint venture. A determination of the best way 
to provide support for regular teachers was critical if 
special students were to oe successful in this nt 7 setting. 

Briefly, a survey of staff indicated there was role 
ambiauitv with regard to effective utilization of special 
education staff within the regular classroom and inadequate 
classroom supoort for the regular teacher working with 
spec i a 1 educat i on students . 



Prob 1 em Document at i o n 



Evidence of the problem was supported by surveys, 
observations, and a formal grievance. Teachers indicated 
numerous concerns about current integration practices, 
?nciudina role responsibilities and classroom support, in a 
survev eoministered to all staff in Januarv 19^52. The 
survev. included as Appendix A. was designed by the writer 
to gather feedback from staff members. Statements about 
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n ^ eor.=i i on r'^r -^oeciiHi stuaenrs -.^'ere :!Stea ana resoondents 
naicat:ea rneir noreemenr ^'ir o i saareement: on ? Likert-type 
:r^^"ip^ -aoi^'.onai < ^esoonaenrs 'vere -SKea nomment on 
'?rrenaths ^na weaknesses of current innearation efforts- 

Near I ■/ rii of :rie srarf in rhe writer's work setting 
comDiereo me survev yieidina a return rate, A mean 

score was raDutarea tor eacn i^em. insufficient planning 
rime witn soeciai education staff rnd inadequate support for 
staff memoers with soeciai students were notaole results 
Indicated on rhis oortion of the survey. Similarly, a 
nnediocrf=" --pSDonse ro rhe survev statement, 'I feel more 
comforraDle having special students in my c i ass this year" 
orov i ded ' i c ** ': e 'estament "o the effectiveness and 
-cceotance ot inreararion efforts to date. Results from the 
'=^t3rement nortion of "ne survev are reoorted in full in 
T'aD i e 1 , 

Trends in comments written on the survev aoout 
^rrenatns =ina weaknesses were assessed ov a committee of 
oar en t s a no rhe '-^r iter. S i m i 1 ar st a t emen t s were comb i ned 
^nd summarv of comments was comoiled. 
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INT EGRATION ASSE SSM ENT SURVEY RESULTS, JANUARY 19^2 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

DISAGREE AGREE 

1. The integration of special students has been ^ ^ . c 
a positive change in the classroom this year. 1....2 — 3..^.4....b 

2. There has Deen increased collaboration aniong 

regular and special needs staff memoers. I — 2 — 3.*.. 4 — b 

3. There has been sufficient planning time . ^ o c 
with special needs staff members. 1 . . .*2 — 3 — 4. . ..b 

4. Special students seem to be accepted bv - ^ ^ a ^ 
their peers. i — 2 — 3 — 4^t. . .b 

5. i have learned a new approach or teaching ^ ^ a c 
strategy from a colleague this year. i — 2 — 3*... 4 — b 

6. I am more aware of the needs o ^ - 
of my special students this year. 1 — 2 — 3^(...4 — b 

' feei more comfortable havina soe'-ial . n -5 < - 

students in my class this vear. 1 — 2 — 3*. ..4 — o 

B. i have aaeouate contact with the o o c 

oarents of my special students. 1 — 2 — 3.*.. 4 — b 

^, Special needs staff members nave providea 
modifications for ciassworK of special 

students as needed. 1 — 2 — 3.*.. 4 — b 

10. Special needs staff members have provided o o i - 
modifications for tests as needed. 1 — 2 — 3^f...4 — o 

11. Behavior problems have increased this ^ r, i c 
vear with integration of special students. 1 — 2^<...3 — 4 — b 

'2. The aeneral pace of instruction seems to be a c 

slower with integration of special students. 1 — 2 — * — 4 — b 

13. There is a lot more work for staff < o o /i c 
members who have special students. 1 — 2 — o..*.4 — o 

14. There is adequate support for staff members , o o t c; 
with special students. i — 2...*3 — 4 — o 

15. I would welcome special students into my < o ^ a ^ 
class next vear. i — ^ — 3..*. 4 — b 

16. I would welcome special needs staff , o o /i c: 
members into my class next vear. 1 — 2 — 3..^^.4 — o 

17. All students belong in the regular classroom ^ ^ a ^ 
uith their peers. I — ^ — 3..-*. 4 — b 

18. Schedulina has been more difficult this year o o 4 c 
with the intearation of special students. 1 — 2..*. 3 — 4 — b 

i^. Hv reaular students have benefitted from o o ^ c 

Intearation of special needs staff members. 1 — 2 — 3..*. 4 — b 

20. I have orown professionally as a result of ^ ^ r- 

col laboration with my colleagues this year. 1 . . . .2.. . .3. .^t.4 — o 

Note. Asterisks (^) are used to plot mean score for total respondents. 



AVERAGE 
SCORE 

3.58 

3.44 

1.88 

4.08 

3.09 

3.18 

3.12 

3.38 

3.27 

3.22 

2.10 

3.00 

3.61 

2.67 

3.50 

3.67 

3.52 

2.57 

3.55 

3.50 
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The three most frequent iv citea comments in each category 
are reported in Table 2. A complete listinq ot comments is 
inciuded in Aopendix 3. It is notable that ^.here were 32 
comments written about strengths ana 58 comments about 
weaknesses reaardina intearation efforts: nearlv twice as 
many comments oealt with weaknesses. Comments are 
consistent with results noted in the initial oortion of the 
survey , 

Table 2 

I_ntear^t LO-n. Assessment P esults. January [902t 
l!lp,st_Fx?.5U^n^U_v__CXt^d_C 



Strengths 



^. Times C i t_ea 



Cornrne_nt 



4 



There is increased help in the classroom. 



4 



There are social benefits for SPED 
students . 



4 



I n tear at i on is important . 



Wea kne sses 



^ T 1 mes^.Cj r e_a 



Commervt 
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There are insufficient staff resources to 
orov i de suooort for 1 ntearat i on . 



6 



Joint olannina time between SPED staff 
and Non-SPED staff is insufficient. 



6 



Staff feel unprepared to work with 
SPED students. 
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The survey results orovided hard data aoout teacher 
oerceotions reaardina Integration and were valuaole as 
oaseline aata with whicn to evaluate orogress in the future. 
Comoined survey results seemed to indicate weak acceptance 
and understandi na of integration efforts to date. 

The writer also oDserved that there had been concerns 
and questions aoout integration at every staff meeting to 
date during the 19<51~19^2 school year. This observation 
orovided aaditional evidence that a problem existed in the 
writer's work setting. Staff members had questions about 
their roles and responsibilities and how to proceed with 
integration of special students. They were genuinely 
noncerneci ana ronsistentlv raised Questions seeking guidance 
^nd support . 

^^gessment of intearation efforts was chosen as a goal 
for the scnooi ov ^ toint committee of parents, teachers, 
and administrators. The issue of integration was an 
important one to all these constituency groups. While many 
educational proarams are routinelv evaluated, it is the 
writer- s oelief that assessment of integration was chosen as 
a aoal because it was of concern. The writer volunteered to 
serve on tne Buildina Goals Committee, subcommittee charged 
with eva 1 uat i ng proaress in the integration of special 
students. The writer was the only teacher on the assessment 
subcommittee. The writer designed the survev used to assess 

integration efforts and collaborated with three parents on 

the subcommittee to compile the results. 
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Flnailv, evidence of the problem was documented in a 
•ijnevance r i i ea bv rhe reacners' union reaardinq ambiguities 
=^na orocess difficulties involved in the intearation of 
"ooecial needs students. The teachers' union maintained that 
intearation of special students into the regular classroom 
constitutea a significant change in working conaitions in 
the scnooi system. The union maintained there had been 
insufficient preparation and olanning for integration. The 
ciass action arievance aid not soecifically cite 
aifficuities in the writer's school, but rather served as 
t=^viaence or oroceaures ana oractices which were "-mbiguous 
and of general concern to many professionals in this school 
svstem. In ^ comoromise. the grievance was not being 
oursued actively oy the teachers' union at the time of 
writina. The Superintendent had shown good faith in 
demonstrating efforts to rectify specific oroblems in the 
schools. The union will continue to monitor integration 
oractices though and reserved the right to pursue the 
oripvance if warrantea in the future. 



Causa t i ve Anal vsi s 



jt ' s the writer s oelief that there were three major 
causes of the proDlem. There were orocedural causes of the 
oroDiem. With the orosoect of integration emminent, 
planning was undertaken in the spring of 1^91. Release time 
for plannina was not provided, so special education staff 
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Tiemoers conaucted meetings with grade level teams after 
•scnool . Numbers of special students were projected for the 
.QQi_l992 school year and existing staff resources were 
allocated on that basis; however, role responsibilities were 
not clearly delineated during the olanning process prior to 
integration of special students. Similarly, specific 
student needs and expectations were not clearly delineated 
auring the planning process. 

There were people or attitude causes of the problem. 
Change is difficult and there is often resistance to change. 
There had been significant resistance to this major change 
in service delivery in the writer's work setting. During 
the olanning process, some regular education staff members 
tranklv stated that they were uncomfortable with other 
vaults in their classrooms and requested not to be involved 
with Integration. Most staff members exhibited a more 
moderate position, but some staff members did not seem 
invested in integration and questioned the practice as 
oeneficial for both special needs and regular students. 
These staff members did not seem to have an understanding of 
The rationale behind integration and the potential benefits 
^or al 1 students. 

There were training causes of the problem also. There 
was no training of regular education staff members to 
facilitate integration. ft small number of staff members 
attended a workshop which provided an overview of the basic 
concept of integration. This limited exposure was never 
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SUDD 1 emennea with training in specific metr.oas and 
orocedures which mav have positively impacted integration, 
Slmilariv. there was no training for special education staff 
members to facilitate integration of special students. 
Special education staff members were presumed to have the 
ability to successfully implement programs in the regular 
classroom with their peers. 

Re lationship of the Prob l em to the Literature 

Manv orner professionals have written about problems 
assoc i ated wi th the integration of special students into the 
regular classroom, A substantial body of recent research 
deals witr this issue. in a deliberate effort to stimulate 
discussion and research in the educational community. J, R. 
Jenkins. Pious and Jewell C1990) reviewed the literature 
pertaining to what has come to be known as the Regular 
Education Initiative (RED. These authors note that the REI 
calls for a partnership of regular education and special 
education professionals to meet the needs of all 
low-achieving students within the regular classroom. The 
=iuthors maintain that while the premise of collaboration is 
.=> logicai response to demonstrated deficits in traditional 
special education systems, the REI is not well defined. 
Exactly how to proceed in this partnership remains a 
auest i on . 
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Larrivee and Home C1991) purport that the problems 
associated with integration of handicapped students go well 
oeyond physical placement. In a studv of the social status 
of mainstreamed students, thev discuss the importance of the 
learnina environment in the regular classroom. The role of 
the teacher is critical. They report that teacher response 
to students and the amount of time actively involved in 
specific learning tasks in the classroom, largely determines 
the social acceptance of mainstreamed students. These 
authors maintain that we must look at the learning 
environment and classroom interactions to facilitate 
integration of special students. 

Similarly. J. R. Jenkins. Jewell. Leicester. L. Jenkins 
and Troutner (1991) note the importance of determining an 
effective model for integrating low-achieving students. 
They conducted a studv field-testing three intervention 
models: cooperative learning, peer tutoring, and in-class 
services from specialists. Their results indicate that 
without clearly defined roles and responsibilities these 
interventions are only marginally effective. 

CI ear 1 v . much research supports the need for 
clarification of an aooropriate model for service delivery 
to meet the needs of special students within the regular 
classroom. Initial efforts in the integration of special 
students are promising, but the essential guestion of "who 
does what" CJ, R, Jenkins, Pious, & Jewell. 1990, p. 486) 
within the classroom remains. The literature provides 
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eviaence that manv others are struagling with problems 
associated with integration. Roles and responsibilities 
must be defined. The problem experienced in the writer^s 
work setting was not unique. 

The problem of role ambiguity is not limited to 
educational settings. Evidence of this problem is 
freauently noted in the literature in other domains. Role 
ambiguity is identified as a factor in job stress in the 
work of Nelson and Sutton (1990) and Steffy and Jones 
(1988). These authors studied stress in the business 
workDlace and clearlv identified role ambiguity as a 
contributory factor. Thev report unresolved role ambiguity 
mav lead to increased stress, increased absenteeism and 
reduced worker oroduct i v i ty . Integration efforts would 
certainly be jeopardized by unresolved role ambiauity. This 
Is a problem not to be dismissed lightly. 

Other oroblems associated with integration are noted in 
the literature. Slavin et al . (1991) note that many special 
?nd regular educators are uncomfortable with the practice of 
mai nstreami ng- Since integration implies even greater 
involvement and collaboration, the stage is set for 
oroDlems. Similarly. Keogh (1988) describes "widespread 
dissatisfaction with both the regular and special education 
systems" (p. 22). General discontent compounds the problems 
^encountered integrating special students into the regular 
classroom. Unmotivated professionals are not likely to 
invest effort in integration. 
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Myles and Simpson (1989) provide further evidence of 
similar problems. These authors assessed regular educators^ 
modification preferences for mai nstreami ng students- They 
purport there is a need to determine appropriate methods to 
assist in the integration of special students* Support in 
the regular classroom is critical and was part of the 
oroblem experienced in the writer^s work setting* 

Perusal of the literature reveals several causes of the 
problem. Several authors note that integration efforts fail 
when there is not sufficient participation by regular 
education staff in the planning (Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1990; 
Johnson & Pugach . 1991; Myles & Simpson • 1989). Deficits in 
planning can be catastrophic in any undertaking. A poorly 
planned cake will not rise, A poorly planr.ed lesson will 
not teach. Poorly planned integration wi 1 ' not succeed. 

Essential elements were missing in the hasty planning 
for integration in the writer^s work setting. Regular 
education staff members were consulted secondarily in the 
Dlanning process, rather than actively engaged- Planning 
was initiated by special education staff members and 
reciprocated bv regular education colleagues. The planning 
process may be thought of as receptive for regular education 
staff members, rather than expressive. The writer^s 
contention that deficits in planning contributed to the 
problem situation was supported by the review of literature. 

Misconceptions regarding behavior and expectations of 
special students are often a factor in the rejection of 
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Integration efforts- Roberts. Pratt and Leach (1991) 
oDserved playground behavior of students with mild 
disabilities and no disabilities. Behavior in the two 
groups was similar: nonetheless, many teachers reject 
integration because they expect special students to exhibit 
disruptive behaviors. Similarly, Semmel, Abernathy, Butera 
and Lesar C1991) note that teacher expectations flavor 
regu 1 ar educators^ i n vestment i i> i ntegrat i on . in the 
writer^s work setting* this translated into poor preparation 
of staff and may be thought of as a further planning 
deficit. Regular educators were not made aware of specific 
educational and behavioral needs of the special students 
assigned to their classes. Poor preparation of staff is 
linked to the problem in the literature. 

Another cause of the problem is teacher resistance to 
change. Bender (1987) and Self. Benning, Marston and 
Magnusson (1991) note that some teachers are resistant to 
change and mal nstreami ng. Innovation In education is 
personally challenging to many educators. Collaboration and 
shared responsibilities are seen by some as jeopardizing 
cherished autonomy in the classroom. 

According to Lloyd, Crowley, Kohler and Strain (1988) 
and York. Vandercook, MacDonald, Heise-Neff and Caughey 
(1992) many teachers question the benefits of integrating 
special students, fearing the practice may be detrimental to 
regular students. Teachers were clearly overburdened in the 
writer^s work setting. Budget deficits had contributed to 
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increased class sizes and additional classroom 
responsibilities for all. vet accountability standards 
remained stringent. Many teachers fear the inclusion of 
special students will further strain limited professional 
resources to the ooint that the program for regular students 
will be diminished. This fear contributes to problems with 
integration and is clearly noted in the literature. 

Even when staff members believe in the philosophy of 
integration, there may be difficulties. The literature 
indicates both regular and St:^cial education staff members 
may feel ill prepared to collaborate on behalf of special 
students (Glomb & Morgan, 1991; Slavin et al., 1991). Many 
experienced, capable teachers in the writer'^s work setting 
had neither training in collaboration techniques nor 
training in special education. These vital components are 
only now beginning to be required in preservice training for 
a i 1 teachers . 

Several domains were incorporated in the writer'^s 
review of the literature, including regular education, 
special education, sociology and business management. The 
literature reviewea supported the writer^s causative 
analysis of the problem and evidenced the problem on a 
widespread basis. 



CHAPTER III 



ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

Goals and Expectation s 

The following goals and expectations were projected for 
this practicum. The goal of the writer was that all staff 
members involved in the integration of special students into 
the regular classroom would be able to clearly define their 
respective roles and responsibilities and understand the 
rationale for integrated services to meet the heeds of all 
students. The expectation of the writer was that teachers 
would ultimatelv perceive greater support and after 

impl ementat ion • would be more comfortable with the 

integration of soecial students. 

Expected Outcomes 

The following outcomes were projected for this 
practicum. After implementation, it was expected that the 
situation in the writer's work setting would look quite 
different. There were several expected outcomes which would 
document chanae. First, teachers in the bu i 1 di ng wou 1 d 
indicate increased acceptance and improved understanding of 
integration efforts on a survey administered to all staff in 
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June, 1992, Second • the number of questions about 
integration raised at staff meetings by teachers involved in 
the integration of special students would decrease during 
implementation and more positive comments would be made 
after implementation. Third, results of the integration 
assessment survey would be examined and discussed with 
building staff members, administrators and parents in order 
to target needed improvements. Fourths teachers involved In 
the integration of special students into regular fourth 
grade classes would perceive improved support after 
imo 1 ement at i on , 

Measurement of Outcomes 

It was the writer's intent to effect a positive change 
in the work setting. It is essential to assess change 
during and after implementation. Measurement of outcomes 
provides data with which to evaluate the success of the 
venture , 

Evidence of increased acceptance and improved 
understandina of integration efforts would be indicated on a 
survey administered in June 1992* The survey titled 
Integration Assessment Survey (see Appendix A), was 
administered to all staff in January 1992, Results are 
described in Chapter II and recorded in Tables 1 and 2. as 
well as Appendix B, This survey would be administered again 
in June 1992, no less than two weeks prior to the close of 
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school. Staff would be allowed up to five days to complete 
the survey. This instrument was chosen so that a comparison 
of data might De made to evaluate progress of integration 
efforts. Increased acceptance and improved understanding 
could De documented by comparing the results of January 
administration to the results of the June administrat ion • 
The writer maintains that there are three objective 
indicators available for this construct using survey 
results. Overall scores on the survey indicate a general 
level of understanding and acceptance of integration efforts 
for the total staff, A second Indicator of this construct 
is the mean score on item seven of the survey, "I feel more 
comfortable having special students in m.y class this year," 
A third indicator of this construct is found in the comments 
Dortion of the survey. Additionally, outcomes would be 
measured by feedback from staff and parents. 



CHAPTER IV 



SOLUTION STRATEGY 

Hi .c^r!iJ5^;=;i on and Evaluation of Possible Solutions 

The problem In the writer-'s work setting was role 
ambiguity with regard to effective utilization of special 
education staff within the regular classroom and inadequate 
support for the regular teacher. Special education students 
and special education staff had been assigned to regular 
classrooms with no clear definition of staff roles and 
responsibilities to ensure successful integration. 

Several staff irfg solutions which may facilitate 
integration of special students are suggested in the 
literature. Teacher co 1 1 aborat i on > with shared planning and 
instructional responsibilities is noted as an effective plan 
for intearatinq special students by several authors. Skrtic 
C1991) reviews the history of special education and suggests 
teacher collaboration as a viable solution to demonstrated 
inadequacies in the field. Adamson , Cox and Schuller C1989) 
describe a resource orogram in Utah which involved extensive 
teacher collaboration. The program took four years to 
develop, but results were impressive. During the four 
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vears. scnool enrollment increased by 37.9% while special 
education enrollment was reduced bv 42%. 

Two variations on the aeneral theme of teacher 
collaboration are discussed in the work of several authors, 
Johnson and Pugach (1991) describe the effectiveness of 
prereferral interventions designed by teams of 
professionals. Co 1 1 aborat I ng wi th peers in structured 
problem solving facilitated the accomodation of students 
with mild learning and behavior problems in the regular 
classroom. The authors report that 86% of the classroom 
interventions planned bv the oeer teams were successful and 
that teachers demonstrated an increased understanding of 
oroblems in the process. 

Team teaching is noted as a solution in the work of 
Deno, Maruvama- Esp i n and Cohen C1990). Team teaching can 
be an effective wav to combine the professional background 
and expertise of regular and special educators to meet the 
needs of all students. Collaboration with peers in 
combination with direct instruction of students is included 
in the solution strategies of these authors. 

Consultation support models are described by many 
authors as a solution for the integration of special 
students. Some consultation support models include direct 
instruction in the classroom, and. others do not. Schulte, 
Osborne and McKlnnev (1990) attempted to determine the 
efficacy of consultation models with and without direct 
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instructional services from special education staff. Both 
consultation models were shown as effective alternatives to 
Du 1 ] out resource room programs. Students receiving 
indirect services, consultation only, showed achievement 
gains equal to their peers in resource room programs- 
Students receiving direct services in the classroom from 
special education staff combined with consultation support, 
showed greater academic gains than their peers in pull out 
programs. It should be noted that the regular education 
teachers involved preferred the consultation in combination 
with direct services in the classroom. 

Reigel ci<583) recommended cooperative consultation 
between regular and special education staff members as an 
integral oart of meeting the needs of special students as 
far back as 1983 and the recommendation is still voiced 
today (Idol & West, 1987; Skrtic, 1991) as a solution 
strategy. The essential competencies involved in the 
consultation process were the subject of a study conducted 
bv West and Cannon (1988). These authors identified 47 
specific skills essential for regular and special educators 
engaaing in collaborative consultation. Though specific 
trainina in collaborative consultation techniques is 
recommended by these authors: the literature reviewed 
supports the use of collaborative consultation to facilitate 
the intearation of soecial students. 
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Several instructional practices are clearlv associated 
with successful integration of special students in the 
literature. Classroom ecology olays an important role. 
Cooperative learning and peer tutoring are noted as solution 
strategies used by effective educators. Cooperative 
learning is cited by Maring, Furman and Blum-Anderson (1985) 
as an appropriate vehicle for the inclusion of special 
students. Affleck. Madge. Adams and Lowenbraun <1988) note 
cooperative learning is commonly used in the Integrated 
Classroom Model <ICM). used in Washington state. The best 
practices observed In this model include: "a) clear 
directions/expectations, b) high reinforcement levels, 
c) qrouDing for instruction, d) direct, sequential 
instruction and e) individual attention" <p. 341). 

Similarly. Magi iocca and Robinson C1991) and Cooper and 
Speece (1990) note peer tutoring can be used to facilitate 
integration of special students. Self confidence and 
achievement can be influenced by classroom practices. To 
this end specific strategy instruction is recommended by 
other authors seeking effective integration of special 
students . 

Harris and Pressley (1991) describe the potential 
benefits to be realized when cognitive strategy instruction 
is provided for students experiencing difficulties learning, 
successful instructional scaf folding easl 1 y incorporated 
into regular classrooms can close the gap between 
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instruction and the coanitive level of the learner 
contributing to increased achievement. Pardo and Raphael 
(1991) report six comprehension strategies that could be 
used to enhance the successful integration of special 
students noting that "instruction in heterogeneous groups 
leads to higher achievement for all students" (p* 557)* 
According to the literature, the classroom environment and 
instructional practices selected by teachers are important 
factors of the solutions noted by others. When designing 
solutions, the literature provides a wealth of information 
about wavs other professionals have attempted to solve 
simi 1 ar probl ems . 

Other ideas were generated by the writer as solutions. 
Special education and regular education staff members could 
switch roles for several days to become more aware of each 
other^s position. Mini-units could be prepared 
incorporat inc some of the solution strategies noted in the 
review of literature, which may serve as a model for 
effective integration methods In the regular classroom. 
Volunteers could be used to provide additional support in 
the regular classroom. 

Clearly, there were any number of possible solution 
strategies which could be combined to solve the problem in 
the writer^s work setting, but several restrictions limited 
the final choice. Budget constraints In the wrlter^s school 
prohibited the use of any solution strategy requiring funds. 
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Training programs involving paid consultants were 
eliminated, Prerefferal interventions were eliminated since 
thev are a long term solution, more appropriate for a longer 
implementation. Similarly, the use of volunteers was 
eliminated as an option based on the writer-'s prediction 
that identification and training of volunteers would be too 
time consuming for the planned implementation period. The 
remainina solution strategies were deemed viable and 
elements v^ere incorporated into a solution strategy 
developed by the writer, 

DfiRcription of Solu tion Selected 

In designing a solution strategy, the writer sought to 
combine ideas gleaned from the literature review, tailoring 
them to the work setting, the time frame and the staff 
involved. Teacher collaboration in various formats seemed 
to comprise the heart of integration. The selected solution 
strategy incorporated teacher collaboration in the form of 
shared planning and shared instruction. This solution 
strateQy seemed viable in the writer^s school. 

The writer was preoared to try several things to better 
define roles and responsibilities and Increase support In 
the regular classroom. First, the writer would present a 
synopsis of the solutions suggested in the literature on 
Integration to staff involved during an in-service meeting. 
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The writer would collaborate with regular education staff 
members involved in this project during weekly planning 
meetings suggesting modifications which might De beneficial 
for special students and would model interventions as 
requested. Shared planning with regular education staff 
members would accomodate elements of consultation 
recommended in the 1 Iterature* 

Also, the writer would plan a two week mini-unit in 
social studies and provide direct instruction for one 
section of the fourth grade during the two weeks modeling 
interventions cited in the research on successful 
integration. The writer would collaboratively plan and team 
teach a mini -unit in math with a regular team member as 
well. The choice of shared instruction, as opposed to 
consultation only, would accomodate the inclusion of 
specific strategy instruction, cooperative learning 
techniques, and peer tutoring techniques all recommended in 
the literature. Modeling of these strategies might 
effectively increase the repertoire of methods available for 
regular educators working with special students, 
contributing to their comfort and perception of increased 
support • 

The writer would switch roles and assume the 
responsibilities of a regular educator for a minimum of two 
full, consecutive days. The exploration of various 
collaborative roles during the implementation period should 
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orovlde the background and experience necessary to define 
roles and responsibilities for staff members involved with 
integration. The writer would prepare a document describing 
specific roles and responsibilities of staff members 
involved in integration at the conclusion of this practicum, 
incorporating solution strategies gleaned from the 
literature as desired by the team. 

This plan was specifically tailored to address the 
problem in the writer^s work setting- The writer would take 
an active leadership role in implementation. The effort 
would positively impact the problem because of several 
things. Philosophically, the staff members involved in the 
project believed In integration as beneficial for special 
needs students. The teachers involved were anxious to have 
support in the classroom. Also, the principal and school 
system administrators were supportive of integration 
efforts. 

Pftport of Action Taken 

During week one, the writer met with the staff 
involved. The Implementation plan was reviewed with 
oart icipants. The plan was wel 1 accepted by the special 
education director, principal and staff involved. 
Permission to undertake the project was granted. The staff 
involved were willing and seemed to have a good 
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understanding of the goals of the project and the 
implementation plan after discussion. They did not seem 
particularly motivated by the greater goal of improved 
integration, but seemed to accept the project simply as a 
requirement of the writer^s graduate studies and were more 
than willing to participate on the basis of friendship. 

The literature review planned by. the writer regarding 
integration of special education students and staff was 
completed. The information on successful practices in other 
settings, cooperative learning, team teaching, and 
collaboration was helpful during the first weeks of 
implementation. Information from the literature review was 
shared informally with colleagues throughout implementation, 
as well as in the planned seminar during week four. 

The writer began a journal in week one and made entries 
describing events and reactions during implementation. 
These notes, recorded generally three times per week, are 
the basis of this report and provide documentation of the 
implementation effo^rt- The writer intended to record these 
notes on the word processor in the form of a running log or 
diary throughout implementation; however, a more fluid 
method of regular documentation evolved. 

The writer was in the habit of keeping summary notes 
during meetings with parents, students, and colleagues. 
Using this established format the writer simply made an 
effort to record plans, comments, and reactions pertinent to 
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integration on these meeting notes and kept the dated notes 
in a folder. In addition, reactions and comments were noted 
on daily lesson plans. This format eliminated a good deal 
of rewriting. It provided more than ample documentation of 
integration efforts and reactions without duplication. 

Collaborative planning was undertaken on a weekly basis 
during week one. The team involved had a single 45 minute 
Joint planning period once each week. The students in all 
classes involved were with art, music and physical education 
teachers at the time. This period was used to plan 
activities which involved all three fourth grades, such as 
field trips, and to Jointly review student progress and 
behavior, such as parent conferences and report cards. 
While this type of collaborative planning is an essential 
component of teaming; it provided little opportunity for the 
suggestion of specific classroom interventions which might 
contribute to the integration of special education students. 
As a result, classroom modifications and interventions were 
typically proposed and modeled "on the spur of the moment" 
in the classroom. 

In order to foster collaboration, the writer made a 
concerted effort to meet with each team member at least once 
each week during individual planning times^ before school, 
after school . and at lunch to suggest strategies or 
materials which might be beneficial for mixed ability 
groups. 
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Durlna week two of Implementation, the writer and 
another staff member had planned to switch roles. Week two 
was not a convenient time for this activity in terms of 
academic and personal commitments on the part of staff 
Involved. It was; however, an opportune time to begin the 
instruction in social studies planned for weeks four and 
five as a unit of instruction was ending. This substitution 
of activities in the implementation plan was made. The 
writer spent an intensive weekend planning for instruction 
of a two week, mini -unit on the soutnwest states. 

The writer provided direct instruction in social 
studies for one class of fourth graders for weeks two and 
three during implementation. Techniques of cooperative 
learning and peer tutoring were incorporated into the 
lessons. The regular text and workbooks were utilized as 
well as audiovisual materials, books and magazines, games 
and manipulat i ves made by the writer and students. 

Daily lessons began with a brief review of material 
presented the previous day. usually in game format. This 
was followed by new instruction involving cooperative 
efforts among students, utilizing materials at different 
reading levels and vocabulary cards and charts. Audiovisual 
materials were used throughout instruction. Cooking 
projects and oral presentations by student teams were 
included. Each day the lesson was concluded by writing a 
summary of the day^s work In student journals on the 
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southwest which they illustrated. At the end of the unit, 
each student had written a "book" in their own language 
about the southwest states and had this material and a set 
of vocabulary cards to study for the unit test provided by 
the textbook manufacturer. As a whole, the students did 
well on the test administered by the regular education 
teacher , 

During instruction, the students appeared engaged in 
the material- Behavioral and academic difficulties were 
minimal and easily managed by a single instructor. The 
regular education staff member remained in the room some 
portion of each period as an observer, but took the 
oDportunity to leave the classroom and attend to other 
things often. The different methods of instruction and 
materials were clearly noted by the regular teacher, 
accomplishing the writer^s objective of modeling different 
strategies which are approprl^ite for mixed ability groups. 
The experience was reviewed with the rest of the fourth 
grade team upon completion. 

As previously noted, during week four, an in-service 
presentation was given by the writer. Best practices for 
integration noted in the literature review were summarized 
for the four staff members involved in implementation as 
well as seven other staff members interested in this issue. 
The in-service session lasted approximately two hours and 
was provided as an option for staff members during release 
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time desianated for professional development. The session 
Degan with a short summary of Integration efforts to date by 
those staff members involved in the integration of special 
students. Descriptions of cooperative learning techniques 
used bv the in-service participants were particularly well 
reto'ived. Some brainstorming by the group as to how to 
accomplish additional collaborative planning time prompted 
discussion about different teaming configurations for the 
next sc. ol year, but no immediate solution. Feedback from 
s'aff was positive, A similar workshop was requested by the 
principal for the beginning of the next school year and has 
been scheduled. 

During week five of implementation, the writer switched 
roles for two full days with another staff member. The 
writer assumed all roles and responsibilities of the regular 
educator and the regular education teacher assumed all the 
roles and responsibilities of the special educator. It was 
an enlightening experience for both teachers, which they 
shared with other team members at the conclusion of the 
swi tch , 

The students were enthusiastic, Reading and language 
instruction periods both mornings were productive in the 
regular classroom, A formal science assessment involving 
aroup experimentation with ramps and lead balls was begun 
day one of the experiment with the homeroom group. This 
assessment was concluded during the second day of 
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instruction. The morning experience with the homeroom group 
over the two day period was positive- The time was 
productive and things went smoothly in general* 

The afternoon sessions both days involved science 
instruction periods for the two other fourth grade classes. 
A dissection of dandelions in groups and a drawing of the 
Darts of the flower was planned- Customarily, the special 
education aide assists in science labs; however, due to a 
death in the family she was absent both days of the switch. 
A substitute aide was hired, but provided very little 
effective assistance for the writer as she was unfamiliar 
with the material, the students and procedures- The classes 
and instruction were difficult to manage. It rained and not 
enough dandelions were secured for dissection. As a result 
there were "idle hands" with sharp dissection tools poorly 
supervised as other groups needed instruction from a single 
teacher. The class was loud and not prepared for the class 
change on time. The second class in the afternoon was 
similarly poorly managed by the writer. The second day of 
the switch was used to complete what would have been 
accomplished by the regular science teacher in one session. 

On the other side of the switch, the regular educator 
found it difficult to function in another teacher^s 
classroom. She reported that she felt she didn^t have a 
space of her own to work. The teacher was showing a 
fllmstrlp to the class. The switch special educator 
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reported that she knew some students were not engaged at al 1 
and others were flagging her down with questions apparently 
not able to process the information without the teacher 
stopping the filmstrip periodically. It was a frustrating 
experience to her • 

Additionally, she had to contact some parents who were 
unresponsive, and test some students for annual reviews. 
She enjoyed administering the tests, but felt the students 
did not give their best effort in the testing situation and 
reported that it was difficult to set a testing time working 
around so many other schedules. She was unable to complete 
the testing and reports planned. She concluded special 
educators are "Jugglers": that it wasn^t the Job for her. 
At week six, the writer began to compile a mid-term . 
progress report regarding implementation. The effort was 
basicly proceeding according to plan. Staff involved se'amed 
to be learning and growing in their ability to meet the 
needs of all students in the regular classroom. The writer 
met with all staff involved in the project after school to 
gather feedback for the progress report. The writer planned 
and gathered materials for math instruction during this week 
a 1 so • 

Team teaching in math commenced in week seven and 
continued through week eight. The writer and regular 
education staff member involved incorporated strategies and 
technologies appropriate for heterogeneous groups into 
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plans. The two staff members Involved ^shared their 
experiences informally with other staff members involved in 
integration at lunch. 

Homework notebooks were utilized in math classes for 
all students- Parents were informed that there would be 
math homework Monday through Thursday every week. The 
notebooks were instrumental in assisting those students with 
organizational difficulties as they v/ere routinely required 
in class and at home. 

At the beginning of every math class the writer 
dictated a math drill. This effectively quieted the classes 
at transition, focused their attention and provided time for 
homework recordkeeping as the regular education partner 
circulated to briefly check homework during the math 
dictation. A class popcorn party was the incentive behind 
100% homework return for a period of five consecutive days. 
The students enthusiastically reminded each other of 
homework and were able to meet the objective of five 
consecutive days where everyone returned their homework. 
Since homework was scanned on a daily basis individually, it 
was possible to discreetly modify the amount of homework for 
students who struggled with paper and pencil tasks and to 
carefully monitor student progress. 

The dictation was followed by a brief period of group 
instruction provided by the regular teacher. A conscious 
effort was made to include cooperative tasks using math 
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maniDulat ives. Homework for the night was recorded by each 
student before the whole class broke into smaller groups for 
further i nstruct i on . 

Computers were utilized to individualize instruction 
for math. The seven computers available to the fourth grade 
were spread among the classrooms at the beginning of the 
team teaching in math. Upon investigation by the writer, 
they were sitting idle most of the day as large group 
instruction was typical in the fourth grade. They were 
collected and placed as a mini-computer lab in the classroom 
space former Iv used by the writer for small group 
instruction. This space was adjacent to the math classroom 
with a connecting door. During a portion of each math 
period* seven students, a mix of regular education and 
special education students, worked in the mi n i -computer lab 
with the writer developing their computation and problem 
solving skills. A variety of software was utilized. 

Peer tutoring strategies were modeled during week eight 
and periodically throughout the implementation period. The 
writer provided instruction for a class period in two of the 
three fourth grade classes for reading during this week. 
Activities included paired oral reading and peer coaching. 
After reading a short passage, each student acted as teacher 
to their peer asking two comprehension questions. The 
questions were recorded on cards and used in a whole class 
review game. Questions which required student predictions. 
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inferences, or comparisons were designated as higher point 
questions in the review game. Student "teachers" were 
encouraged to develop thoughtful questions in this fashion* 

Feedback from students and staff was positive. The 
students seemed to enjoy the activities and demonstrated 
good reading comprehension, questioning skills, and patience 
working with their oeers. Though classes were loud with 
many people speaking at once, all students were 
appropriately engaged with their peers using grade level 
material s, 

Coooerative learning strategies were modeled in a 
similar fashion as opportunities arose throughout the 
implementation period and in science classes during week 
nine. Cooperative lessons with hands-on materials and 
supplementary paper and pencil tasks were conducted in two 
of the three fourth grade classes for at least one period 
during the week. Experiments required group participation 
by designating student roles and a structured summary where 
each group member was responsible for a portion of the 
written work. 

Unaccustomed to the concept of group responsibility, 
some students were surprised and at first apparently unhappy 
when told at the beginning of the lesson that the grade 
recorded for the day would be the group grade. In the end 
all groups more than satisfactorily completed the tasks, 
succesfully cooperating and learning about being in a group, 

4C 
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Durinq week nine the Integration Assessment Survey- 
Form II (Appendix D) was duplicated. It was distributed to 
all staff members to gather feedback regarding integration 
efforts. The writer also duplicated and distributed the 
Teacher Questionnaire (Appendix C) to the fourth grade team 
involved with integration. This questionnaire was designed 
to supplement the survey for project participants and to 
gather more specific feedback regarding the most desirable 
components of Integration efforts to date. 

The original plan had been to duplicate and distribute 
an Integration Assessment Survey identical to the one 
distributed in January 1992: however, in an unforeseen 
circumstance the assessment form was modified. 

Shortly after implementation began, the director of 
special education contacted the writer regarding a 
systemwide assessment of integration efforts. The director 
expressed a desire to use the writer^'s Integration 
Assessment Survey for that purpose. Results from all 
schools in the system would be compiled and a report made to 
the school committee. The director met with the writer and 
the members of the assessment subcommittee who had conducted 
the original assessment. Appropriate methods for compiling 
and interpreting the data were discussed. It was mutually 
aqreed that the form would be modified to address several 
other pertinent issues omitted in the original format. The 
minor changes reflected in form II add to the database while 
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not precluding a direct comparison to the original 
evaluation results. Since form II would be distributed to 
staff systemwide* in an effort to reduce confusion and 
eliminate unnecessary paperwork, this form was used for the 
June 1992 data gathering* Systemwide results are not 
available at present* Results in the writer^s work setting 
were obtained in week 10 using the Integration Assessment 
Survey- Form II and are reported and discussed in Chapter V 
of this document* 

At week 11* the project was coming to a close* The 
writer compiled data gathered and prepared a document 
defining specific roles and responsibilities of staff 
members involved in the integration project, incorporating 
strategies desired by the team* The writer presented this 
to the team* Feedback was positive* Several colleagues 
expressed the feeling that a statement of roles and 
responsibilities was long overdue* Minor wording revisions 
were suggested by the team* General consensus of the team 
was essential in this process if the collaboration model was 
to be functional in the regular classroom in the future* 

During week 12* the final model for effective 
utilization of special education staff within the regular 
classroom was completed (see Appendix E)* It defines roles 
and responsibilities of staff members involved in 
integration and suggests strategies and methods which may be 
used to promote the integration of special students ensuring 
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their success In the regular classroom- This model was 
oresented to building staff at the weekly faculty meeting 
and a copy was sent to the special education director. The 
writer also began a comprehensive written report of the 
project week 12. Completion of the report constituted 
completion of the practicum. 
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CHAPTER V 



RESULTS, DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Resul ts 

The problem in the writer^s work setting was role 
ambiquity with regard to effective utilization of special 
education staff within the regular classroom and inadequate 
support for the regular teacher. Special education students 
and special education staff had been assigned to regular 
classrooms without clear definition of staff roles and 
responsibilities to ensure successful integration. 

The solution strategy selected involved exploration and 
modeling of various collaborative teaching arrangements and 
the development of a model for effective utilization of 
special education staff within the regular classroom. These 
efforts were designed to increase the successful integration 
of special education students by clarifying roles and 
responsibilities of staff, facilitating improved support in 
the regular classroom. 

The first expected outcome was that teachers in the 
building would indicate increased acceptance and improved 
understanding of integration efforts on a survey 
administered to all staff in June 1992. A survey of staff 
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was conducted usinq the Integration Assessment Survey- Form 
II (Appendix D). Identical to data collection methods in 
the original survev. the wiiter calculated the mean score 
for each survey statement and collaborated with a group of 
parents to assess trends in comments written on the survey 
regarding strengths and weaknesses of integration efforts* 
In June 1992 there were 21 surveys completed by staff 
members, representing an 80% return rate for the second 
administration. Results from the statement portion of the 
survey are reported in full in Appendix F, A comparison of 
the January and June data is included in Table 3, The 
increase in the mean score for 19 of 20 items on the 
original survey indicates increased acceptance and improved 
understanding of integration efforts. The rise in the mean 
score for item seven of the survey • "I feel more comfortable 
having special students in my class this year" provides 
additional documentation of improved acceptance of 
integration efforts to date. Despite increases however, it 
is notable that collaborative planning time and support in 
the regular classroom remain areas of relative concern* 
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TdDle 3 

mmtm mmm<M ^mi mis ^^^^ 

DISAGREE ASEEE AVL. AV£, 

1, The integration of special students has been , o o >, c o w ^ n 
a positive change in the classrooci this year, 1 — 2 — J — 4 — b 3, be 4,ii 

2, There has been increased collaboration among ^ aa o go 
regular and special needs staff members, l,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,b 3*44 3,yy 

3, There has been sufficient planning time , o o >, c i op o m 
with special needs staff members. 1 — 2,,.,3,,,,4,.,,b i.bd ^au 

4, Special students seem to be accepted by , ^ ^ a a a f\Q a a\ 
their peers, L,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,5 4,08 4,41 

5, I have learned a new approach or teaching o o >, c o no a 
strategy from a colleague this year, 1,.,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,5 3,09 4,1b 

6, I am more aware of the needs * o o c o iq a 

of my special students this year, l,,,,2,,,,3,.,,4,,.,b 4,^4 

7, I feel more comfortable having special . o o » c ^ io a i^a 
students in my class this year, l,,.,2,.,,3,,,,4.,,,b 3,i^J 4, by 

8, I have adequate contact with the « o o >. c o <i ic 
parents of ray special students, l — 2 — 3 — 4 — b j,(o 

9, Special needs staff members have provided 

nxxll float Ions for classwork of special , o o a c o 07 o 7c 

students as needed, 1 , , , ,2, , , ,3, , . ,4, , , ,b 3,2/ 3, 

10, Special needs staff members have provided , ^ o a q ^00 ^ 
modifications for tests as needed, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b j.m 

11, Behavior problems have increased this ^ o o / c o m ^ ^\ 
year with integration of special stuoents, l,,,.2,.,,3,,,,4.,,,b 2,10 3,bl 

12, The general pace of instruction^seems to be ^ 0 ^ a ^ 

slower with integration of special students, 1 , , , ,2, , , ,3, , , ,4, , , ,5 3,00 3,00 

13, There is a lot more work for staff . o o >. c o ci a 
mei*ers who have special students, l.,,,2,,,,3,,.,4.,,,b 3,bi 4,uj 

14, There Is adequate support for staff members , o o >, c o 0 
with special students, 1,,,.2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,5 2,67 2,Vb 

15, I would welcome special students into my 



class next year. 



1,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,5 3,50 4,59 



16, I would welcome special needs staff . o o x c 0^:7 a aa 
members Into my class next year. l,.,,2,,,,3,,,.4,,,,b ^.tf 4,44 

17, All students belong in the regular classroom , ^ o . c ^ co ^ on 
with their peers, 1,,,,2,.,,3,,,,4,,,,5 3,52 3,90 

18, Schedulina has been more difficult this year , ^ ^ >, c 0 C7 ^ aa 
with the Integration of special students, 1,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,5 2.57 3,44 

19, Hy regular students have benefitted from , a c o cc 4 nc 
integration of special needs staff members. 1,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,.5 3,bb 4, Ob 

20, I have grown professionally as a result of . o o a ^ ^ c:n a 00 
collaboration with my colleagues this year, 1,,,.2,.,,3,,,,4,,,,5 3,b0 4,^b 

21, I have used the SAT process to solve < ^ a c ^ aa 
problems this year. 1 — 2.,,,J,,,,4,,,,o o,^^ 

22, I would feel more comfortable working with i o ^ a ^ 4 9n 
special students with additional training, l..,.2...,3,,,,4,,,,5 4,^20 

23, There has been support from. building < o a c ^ on 
administrators for Integration, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — t) j.^ju 



BEST COPY AVMLM 
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On the comments portion of the survey, these concerns 
were reinforced* The three most frequently cited commments 
on strengths and weaknesses? are reported in Table 4. 
Comments are consistent with results from the initial 
portion of the survey. Similar to the original survey, 
comments on weaknesses wel 1 outnumbered the comments on 
strengths by approximately a two to one margin. There were 
72 comments made noting weaknesses and only 31 noting 
strengths in integration efforts. 



Table 4 



Its. June 1992 
nts 



I ntegration Assessment Resu 
Host Frequent Iv Ci ted Comme 

Strengths 

t Time s Cited Comment 

7 SPED and Non-SPED teacher collaboration 
benefits all students. 

5 There are social benefits for SPED 

students in integrated classes. 

4 SPED and Non-SPED teachers have shared 

learning strategies. 

Weaknesses 

t Times Cited Comment 

15 There are insufficient staff resources 

to provide support for integration. 

15 Joint planning time between SPED and 

Non-SPED staff is insufficient. 

8 There was a lack of administrative 
support implementing integration. 

A more equitable balance of comments on strengths and 
weaknesses would have indicated further understanding and 
acceptance of this issue: nonetheless, a positive change is 
noted in two of the three indicators for this construct. 
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The objective was achieved. Teachers indicated increased 
acceptance and improvec understanding of integration on the 
Integration Assessment Survey- Form II, 

Just as the survey provided evidence of the problem and 
the opportunity to measure change, so did the discussion at 
staff meetings. The second expected outcome was that the 
number of questions about integration raised at staff 
meetings by teachers involved in the integration of special 
students would decrease during implementation and more 
positive comments would be made. Increased awareness of the 
rationale for integrated services and increased 
understanding of integration was evidenced at staff meetings 
documenting achievement of this objective. During 
Implementation, there was a notable decrease in the number 
of questions pertaining to integration and positive comments 
were consistently voiced. 

Two in-service days during the implementation period 
were devoted largely to integration. The discussion during 
staff meetings on these days was positive and suggestions 
were constructive. Comments such as. "These kids belong in 
the regular classroom" and "Integration is going well" were 
made indicating increased acceptance of integration 
practices. Even comments such as, "I think we should all 
share the burden" and "We are all willing to take the 
responsibility for our students" are indicative of an 
understanding of the rationale for integrated services. The 
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trend in comments made at staff meetings during 
implementation reflected a positive chanqe. 

A third expected outcome was the targeting of 
i' provements for integration; an outgrowth of examining and 
discussing the results from the Integration Assessment 
Survey with staff, administrators and parents. This 
objective was achieved and was facilitated by the specific 
solicitation of suggestions for improvement included in form 
II, Results contributed by staff, administrators and 
parents are reported in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Specific Suggestions for Improvement of Integration 

- additional planning time 

- additional training or workshops including: 

appropriate modifications 
problem solving 
teaching strategies 
SPED guidel ines 

cooperation/col laboration techniques 

- adequate staff coverage 

- time-out room for resolution of behavioral issues 

- space for small group tutoring 

- limit integration to 5 special students per class 

erJc 55 
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Suagestions of this sort aenerated by careful assessment, 
discussion and collaboration enhances understanding and 
comfort with integration in the school community. Continued 
feedback on the integration process will be an essential 
element of continued success. 

The fourth and last outcome expected was that teachers 
involved in the integration of special students into regular 
fourth grade classes would perceive improved support after 
imp 1 emen tat 1 on , Ev i dence of the percent i on of improved 
support was indicated by staff members involved with the 
writer in this endeavor. The affirmative response given by 
three of four staff members involved with the writer to the 
auest i on . " Has there been an improvement in cl assroom 
support during the last ten weeks?" documents achievement of 
th i s object i ve . 

The results reported provide both qualitative and 
quantitative documentation of a positive change in the 
writer^s work setting, demonstrating growth in the area of 
the integration of special students. A final outgrowth of 
this practicum was the development of a model for effective 
utilization of special education staff in the regular 
classroom to support the integration of special students. 
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niscusslon 

Comprehensive integration of special education students 
represents change, dramatic change in the regular classroom. 
Effectively managing that change is both necessary and 
feasible. The vast body of research stemming from the 
Regular Education Initiative provides testament of a 
widespread problem and a desire to actively facilitate 
change. The research is a valuable resource essential to 
the development of plans for integration and integration 
efforts snould be planned- / 
Careful, comprehensive planning is an essential 
component in successful integration efforts CGelzheiser & 
Mevers. 1990: Johnson & Pugach . 1991). Similar to problems 
experienced in many organizations, a problem existed in the 
writer'^s work setting primarily due to planning deficits. 
The solution strategies Implemented in this practicum were 
designed to assess integration efforts, explore integration 
methods, and plan to maximize future integration. The 
assessment activities laid a foundation for planning. The 
exploration activities provided perspective and insight for 
olanninq. The final model defining roles and 
responsibilities provides a plan for the future. 

Assessment activities included two surveys of staff 
opinion and solicitation of informal feedback on a daily 
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basis. The survey of staff provided an invaluable benchmark 
at the onset. It stimulated thought and discussion about 
integration with each administration and serves as an 
effective vehicle for evaluation. 

More immediate assessment though, is necessary during 
exploration to facilitate integration efforts. 
Investigators routinely utilize staff feedback: however, the 
feedback from students should not be dismissed in evaluating 
integration efforts. It provided a wonderful gauge of the 
ef f ect i veness of var i ous c 1 assroom i nt erven t i ons . 1 1 was 
interesting for the writer to note students^, unconscious 
perhaps, simulation of their teacher^s behavior, tone, and 
mannnerisms when playing the teacher role during peer 
tutoring. Students provide a mirror for teachers who want 
to see themselves. 

Feedback from staff was not always encouraging. At the 
conclusion of demonstration teaching in social studies the 
regular education staff member^'s comment, "I^m jealous that 
you have the time to plan for that type of unit" is telling 
of her view that she somehow feels unable or is unwilling to 
invest effort in preparing similarly for instruction. It 
also seems indicative of the all too prevalent view that 
special education teachers do not share similar burdens of 
instruction that regular education colleagues endure. 

It is the writer'^s belief that a separatist perspective 
regarding special education and regular education continues 
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no hinder the integration of special education students into 
the regular classroom. Attitudinal change among all 
teachers is an essential prerequisite to successful 
inclusion of special students into the mainstream of 
educat i on • 

The exp 1 or at i on of i ntegrat ion i nc 1 uded a 1 i terature 
review, in-service presentation, and various collaborative 
efforts in planning and instruction. It is the writer'^s 
belief that the information shared informally during 
collaborative planning was more beneficial than the formal 
in-service presentation. The writer surmises the casual 
presentation of ideas and strategies is less overwhelming 
and challenging to colleagues- 

Finding time to effectively plan with three other 
teachers on a regular basis was challenging during 
Implementation. While collaborative planning increased, to 
generally 20 minutes each week with each teacher; adequate 
time for collaborative planning remains an issue. 
Calculation of "adeauate" time for planning would seem to be 
a function of the involvement level of the students' special 
needs and the adaptability of staff. It is the writer-'s 
belief that additional collaborative planning time would be 
conducive to the integration of special students in this 
setting. This finding is widely supported in the research 
reviewed (Adamson, Cox, & Schuller, 1989; Skrtic, 1991). 
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The various exploration activities served to reinforce 
collaboration as an essential element in successful 
integration. Again this finding is well documented in the 
literature previously reviewed- The switching of roles for 
two days was instrumental in developing perspective and 
fostering col 1 egial i ty . Though it was at times frustrating, 
both participants enjoyed the experience and reported to the 
team that it was a learning experience to "walk a mile in 
the shoes*' of a colleague. Understanding the 
responsibilities, skills and particular strengths of another 
are a valuable component of collaborative efforts on the 
part of all students. The development of a model for future 
integration efforts would not have been possible without 
preliminary assessment and exploration. 

The implications of this practicum are clear. There 
are a number of collaborative staff arrangements and 
cooperative efforts which may be combined to contribute to 
the successful integration of special education students 
into the regular classroom. The solutions require 
restructuring and rethinking our roles and responsibilities 
toward all students. The effort requires changes in 
attitude, changes in teaching practice, and administrative 
support . 

In summary, by undertaking an assessment of integration 
efforts* exploration of collaborative integration methods, 
and development of a model for utilization of special 
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education staff In the regular classroom* the objectives of 
the practicum were met. It was demonstrated that 
collaborative efforts can positively impact staff 
perceptions regarding integration of special education 
students promoting increased acceptance and understanding. 
Integration efforts may best be seen as evolutionary, 
proceeding along a continuum. There are no quick fixes for 
the problems asociated with integration: however, purposeful 
well Planned efforts may facilitate positive change in this 
worthy enterprise on behalf of all students. Positive 
change can be managed. 



Recommendat ions 



There are several recommendations which follow from the 
practicum reported. In general, there is a need for 
additional investigation into the most effective 
collaborative structures and methods which facilitate the 
successful intearation of special students. In the writer^'s 
work setting: 

1. integration of special education students 
should continue to be a goal. 

2. evaluation of integration efforts should 
be regular and ongoing* 
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3. administrators should provide additional 
collaborative planning time to support 

i ntegrat ion efforts ♦ 

4. administrators should provide training 
opportunities in collaborative techniques, and 

5» a plan must be developed to address the 
specific needs of behavioral ly impaired 
students . 

The writer intends to continue efforts in the work setting 
toward this end. 



Dissemination 

Collaboration Is the key to successful integration of 
special education students. The problem is not unique to 
the writer^s work setting. It is the writer^s intent to 
share the information developed in the implementation of 
this practicum in an effort to collaboratively contribute to 
the success of other^s efforts. The writer will summarize 
the work herein for presentation to colleagues in the local 
community and may submit this document in entirety for 
DUblication to the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC). It will also be available to professional 
colleagues through the Nova University practicum library in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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Appendix A 



Integration Assessment Survey 



This survey is designed to gather feedback regarding the integration 
of special students into the regular classroom* This assessment is part of 
the ##->f4f^^ Building Action Plan for the 1991-1992 school year. It will be 
administered in January and again in June, Feedback will be used 
to assess current strengths and weaknesses and to plan for the 1992-1993 
school year. We value the input of all staff members, whether or not you 
currently have special needs students in your class. Your perceptions 
relating to these issues are important. Thank you for your honest 
response in this matter, 

DIRECTIONS: Please circle a response to each item indicating your agreement 
or dl sagreement wl th the statement , 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE AGREE 

1, The integration of special students has been 

a positive change in the classroom this year. 1,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4....5 



2, There has been increased collaboration among 
regular and special needs staff members, 

3, There has been sufficient planning time 
with special needs staff members, 

4, Special students seem to be accepted by 
their peers. 

5, I have learned a new approach or teaching 
strategy from a colleague this year, 

6, I am more aware of the needs 

of my special students this year, 

7, I feel more comfortable having special 
students in my class this year. 



8, I have adequate contact with the 
oarents of my special students. 



,4. 



Special needs staff members have provided 
modifications for classwork of special 
students as needed. 



10. Special needs staff members have provided 
modifications for tests as needed. 



11. Behavior problems have increased this 

vear with integration of special students, 
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(Appendix A continued) 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE MEfifi 

12. The general pace of instruction seems to be 

slower with integration of special students* 1 . • . •2* • • .3* • . •4* . • •S 

13. There is a lot more work for staff 

members who have special students. 1.,..2....3....4....5 

14. There is adequate support for staff members 

with special students. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4. . . .5 

15. I would welcome special students into my 

class next year. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4. . . *5 

/ 

16. I would welcome special need^ staff 

members into my class next year. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4. . . .5 

17. All students belong in the regular classroom 

with their peers. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4. . . .5 

18. Scheduling has been more difficult this year 

with the integration of special students. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4. . . .5 

19. My regular students have benefitted from 

integration of special needs staff members. 1 . . . . 2 . . . . 3 . . . . 4 . . . . 5 

20. I have grown professionally as a result of 

collaboration with my colleagues this year. 1 . . . .2. . . .3. . . .4 . . . .5 

Please comment below on the strengths and weaknesses of our integration 
efforts to date. 



Strenaths : 
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APPENDIX B 



INTEGRATION ASSESSMENT SURVEY RESULTS. JANUARY 1992 

REPORT OF COMMENTS 
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Appendix B 

Tnt-oor;.t- inn Ass e^^mPnt SurvRV Results , January 1992 

Report n-f Comment s 

Strengths 

n Tim ss Cited Comment. 

4 There is increased help in the classroom. 

4 There are social benefits for SPED 

studen ts . 

4 Intearation is important. 

3 The self concept of SPED group is improved. 

3 SPED and Non-SPED teacher collaboration 

benefits all students. 

3 SPED and Non-SPED teachers have shared 

learninq strategies. 

3 There are less disruptions with SPED 

students receiving instruction in the 
classroom, than when "pulled out". 

2 Good role models in the Non-SPED group has 

resulted in improved SPED group behavior. 

9 Non-SPED students have benefitted from 

integration of SPED students, through 
understanding and acceptance. 

1 Student collaboration has benefitted SPED 

students academically. 

1 SPED students have demonstrated academic 

growth . 

1 Non-SPED students have benefitted from the 

integration of SPED staff in the classroom. 

1 All students have assigned seats in the 

classroom suggesting all students belong. 
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32 Total comments regarding strengths 

Not£. SPED refers to special education. 
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(Appendix B continued) 

Integration Assessment Survey R esults. vJanuarv 1992 

Report of Comments 

Weaknesses 

Comment 

There are insufficient staff resources to 
provide support for integrat ion, 

6 Joint planning time between SPED staff 

and Non-SPED staff is insufficient, 

6 Staff feel unprepared to work with 

SPED students. 

4 The pace of the class is slowed by 

inclusion of SPED students* 

4 More teacher collaboration is needed. 

4 Staff roles and responsibilities are not 

def ined. 

3 There is no mechanism for dealing with 

behavior problems that are persistent. 

3 Current integration processes need to be 

assessed. 

3 SPED students in the classroom appear 

frustrated. 

3 Integration is difficult when teachers with 

different philosophies and strategies are 
teamed. 

3 Integration was not piloted sufficiently in 

our school . 

3 There was a lack of administrative support 

implementing this program. 

3 Integration has contributed to discourage- 

ment and frustration among teachers. 

2 There is no time to challenge Non-SPED 

students . 

2 There is nothing being done to identify 

gifted students or to meet their special 
needs . 



1 



Keeping track of assignments when handed 
in at different times is a problem. 



58 Total comments regarding weaknesses 

Note . SPED refers to special education. 
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APPENDIX C 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Appendix C 



Teacher Quest i c 



Please respond to the following: 



1, Describe the most beneficial components of your 

collaboration with special education staff members, 



2, What suggestions do you have for the improvement of 
integration in this school? 



Would you like additional training pertaining to 
the needs of special students? yes no 

Has there been an improvement in classroom support 
during the last ten weeks? yes no 

Do you understand the rationale for integrated 
services for special students? yes no 

Do you feel comfortable teaching students with 
mixed abilities? yes no 

Do you have a clear understanding of the roles and 
responsibilities of teachers involved with 
intearation? yes no 
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Appendix D 

INTEGRATION ASSESSMENT SURVEY- FORM II 

This survey is designed to gather feedback regarding the integration 
of special students into the regular classroom. Feedback will be used 
to assess current strengths and weaknesses and to plan for the 1992-1993 
school year. We value the input of all staff members, whether or not you 
currently have special needs students in your class. Your perceptions 
relating to these issues are important. Thank you for your honest 
response In this matter. 

DIRECTIONS: Please circle a response to each item indicating your agreement 
or disagreement with the statement. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE AGREE 

1. The intearation of special students has been 

a positive change in the classroom this year. 1 — 2,... 3 — 4 — 5 

2. There has been increased collaboration among 

regular and special needs staff members. I — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

3. There has been sufficient planning time 

with special needs staff members. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

4. Special students seem to be accepted by 

their peers. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

5. I have learned a new approach or teaching ^ ^ . - 
strategy from a colleague this vear. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

6. I ara more aware of the needs 

of my special students this year. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

7. I feel more comfortable having special o ^ » c 
students in my class this year. 1 — 2. ..,3 — 4 — b 

8. I have adequate contact with the 

parents of my special students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

9. Special needs staff members have provided 
modifications for classwork of special 

students as needed. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

10. Special needs staff members have provided o o ^ c 
modifications for tests as needed. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

11. Behavior problems have increased this ^ ^ . c 
year with integration of special students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

12. The aeneral oace of instruction seems to be ^ ^ . r 
slower with Integration of special students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — b 

13. There is a lot more work for staff i o ^ >i c 
members who have special students. 1 — ^....o — 4 — b 

14. There is adeauate support for staff members ^ ^ . n 
with special students from SPED staff. 1....2....3....4....5 
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(Appendix D continued) 

15. I would welcome special students into my i ^ o a a 
class next year, i — ^ — ^ — 4 — b 

16. I would welcome special needs staff , o /i c 
members into my class next year, 1...,2....3 — 4,,..o 

17. All students belong in the regular classroom , ^ o . c 
with their peers, l,,,,2,,,,d,,,,4,,,,b 

18. Scheduling has been more difficult this year 
with the integration of special students, 1, 

19. My regular students have benefitted from , ^ ^ a n 
integration of special needs staff members, 1 — 2 — d — 4 — b 

20. I have grown professionally as a result of , ^ . n 
collaboration with my colleagues this year, l,,,,2,,,,3,,,,4,,,,b 

21. I have used the SAT process to solve « o ^ c 
problems thl^ yeai', i — ^ — ^ — ^ — b 

22. I would feel more comfortable worklna with , ^ a c 
special students with additional training, 1,.,,2 — 3, ,,,4, .,.5 

23. There has been support from building . o o x c 
achiinistrators for integration, i — 2 — J — 4 — d 

Please respond to the following, 

A. A maximum nuni5er of special students appropriately integrated into 
a class is . 

B. What suggestions can you make for improvement in integration efforts 
in your school? 



Please cooioent below on the strengths and weaknesses of our Integration 
efforts to date. 

Strengths: 



Weaknesses: 
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A MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION STAFF IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 
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Appendix E 

A MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF 

IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM: 
ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Premise: All children are capable learners. 

All professional staff members share the 
responsibility for maximizing every 
student-'s potential. 

Special Education Staff members will: 

- provide a detailed description of the learning style, strengths and 
weaknesses, and current performance levels of special students for each 
cooperating teacher, including music, art, and physical eAication 

- sunnarize the specific requirements noted in each Individual Education 
Plan (lEP) pertaining to: student goals and objectives 

testing modifications 
grading practices 
behavior/discipline 
preferential seating 
medical issues 
classroom modifications 

- collaborate to provide appropriate Instruction and modifications 
for special students, mutually acceptable to both teachers 

- demonstrate instructional methods appropriate for mixed ability 
groups as needed, including: team teaching 

cooperative learning 
peer tutoring 

- actively plan with colleagues for inclusion of special students 

- act as a resource to colleagues in designing classroom management 
systems for heterogeneous groups 

- monitor the progress of special students 

- document and complete necessary special education records 

- conduct assessments for annual reviews and 3 year reevaluations 

- schedule and chair TEAM meetings at a time mutually acceptable for 
all parties involved and provide written reminders 

- inform cooperating teachers of all coramunicatlon with parents 

- participate In regular parent conferences 
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(Appendix E continued) 

Regular Education Staff members will: 

~ collaborate to provide appropriate instruction and modifications 
for special students, mutually acceptable to both teachers 

- Investigate new instructional methods and strategies which may 
promote clarity of Instruction to accomodate diverse learning styles 

- utilize instructional methods which may facilitate learning in mixed 
ability groups, including: team teaching 

cooperative learning 
peer tutoring 

- actively plan with colleagues for inclusion of special students 

- explore and experiment with classroom management techniques 
appropriate for heterogeneous groups 

- assist in monitoring the progress of special students 

- participate in TEAM meetings to review the progress of special 
students and contribute to the drafting of njew lEPs 

^/ 

- inform cooperating teachers of all cooinunication with parents 



Acfrnlnlstrat Ive Staff members will: 

- actively support collaborative efforts among staff members 

- provide regular joint planning time for cooperating teachers 

- promote the prereferral problem solving process 

- provide opportunities for training in collaborative techniques 
and innovative teaching methods as desired 

- foster a climate of collegiality and open cocrounlcatlon 
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APPENDIX F 

INTEGRATION ASSESSMENT SURVEY RESULTS. JUNE 1992 
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mshsm asm score 

1, The integration of special students has been 

a positive change in the classroom this year, l,,,.2,,,,3..,.4^t,,,5 4,11 

2, There has been increased collaboration among 

regular and special needs staff members, 1 — 2, ,,,3, ,,5 3,99 

3, There has been sufficient planning time 

with special needs staff members, 1,,,,2*,,,3,,,,4,,,.5 2.10 

4, Special students seem to be accepted by 

their peers. 1,,.,2,,,,3,,,,4,#,,5 4,41 

5, I have learned a new approach or teaching 

strategy from a colleague this year, l.,,.2,,,.3,,,.4#,.,5 4,16 

6, I am more aware of the needs 

of my special students this year, l...,2,,.,3,.,,4^t...5 4,23 

7, I feel more comfortable having special 

students in my class this year, 1..,.2,,,.3,,.,4,.#.5 4,69 

8, I have adequate contact with the 

parents of ray special students, 1,,.,2,,,,3,,,M,,,,5 3,75 

9, Special needs staff members have provided 
modifications for classwork of special 

students as needed, l.,.,2,.,,3...^t4,,,.5 3.75 

10, Special needs staff members have provided 

modifications for tests as needed. l,,..2,...3..^t.4....5 3*64 

11, Behavior problems have increased this 

year with integration of special students. i...,2...,3,,*,4,.,,5 3.51 

12, The general pace of Instruction seems to be 

slower with integration of special students, 1 — 2 — # — 4 — 5 3,00 

13, There Is a lot more work for staff ^ . «^ 
members who have special students, l,,,,2,,,,3,.,.^f,,,.5 4,03 

14, There is adequate support for staff members 

with special students. 1,,. ,2, ,,4, ,,,5 2,96 

15, I would welcome special students into ray ^ r. . 
class next year, 1.,,.2,.,.3.,.,4,,«.5 4,59 

16, I would welcome special needs staff ^ ^ . 
members into my class next year, 1,.,.2 — 3,... 4,*,, 5 4,44 

17, All students belong in the regwlar classroom ^ ^ ^ 
with their peers. 1,,..2,...3,,.M....5 3.90 

18, Scheduling has been more difficult this year 

with the integration of special students. 1,... 2.... 3, if.. 4..., 5 3,44 

19, My regular students have benefitted from <^ ^ r- ^ 
integration of special needs staff members, l,,.,2,,,,3.,..if.,..5 4,05 

20, I have grown professionally as a result of ^ ^ . r- . 
collaboration with my colleagues this year, 1.,,.2,,,,3.,..4#,,.5 4,28 

21, I have used the SAT process to solve ^ ^ . n aa 
problems this year. 1 — 2 — 3. #.,4 — 5 3.44 

22, I would feel more comfortable work i no with . . ^ 
special students with additional training, l.,,,2,..,3....4#.,,5 4,20 

23v There has been support from building ^ ^ . r f^ex 

actainistrators for integration, 1 — 2,,,,3if,,.4 — 5 3. 20 
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